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And there was a more serious aspect. Suppose Byrd was forced
down on the ice-pack, what would it do to the Norge expedition?
Primarily and naturally we wanted Byrd to return safely for his
own sake; but if he did not, nothing was more certain than that
the Norge would have to search for him. Unless we could find him
quickly, our expedition would have to be postponed for one year,
at a great loss of money. There was a critical period of only three
or four weeks in which we would have to make our flight, if at all.
After June i fog blankets the whole Arctic Basin for the rest of
the summer; and fog, by preventing us from seeing the regions over
which we flew, would nullify most of the scientific value of such
a voyage.

Therefore, it was with a double sense of relief that that same
day, at 5.30 p.m., we heard the crescendo of beating propellers and
saw the Josephine Ford glide over the rim of the fjord and come
to a graceful landing exactly on the spot whence it had taken off.
Curiously enough, Amundsen and I were the only ones out on the
ice to welcome Byrd back, his own people on the Chantier not
having heard his approach. There was no need for us to ask if they
had reached the Pole, for the plane had been gone for exactly the
time that flight took. We were genuinely overjoyed to be the first to
congratulate Byrd and Bennett on a most courageous and skilful
journey, one that justly went into the annals of aviation as historic.

The two weary flyers went to bed at once, but next morning we
celebrated with a dinner, exchanging presents with each other.
Byrd gave me the polar-bear pants and sealskin mittens he had
worn in the plane. He had bought the mittens the previous year
from Lomen Brothers in Nome, Alaska, ordering them by mail
After our flight in the Norge I went into the Lomen shop in Nome
to make a purchase, and the merchants at once recognised the
mittens. They were greatly stirred up to learn that the mitts had
been twice above the North Pole since they left the show-case.

The day Byrd flew to the Pole our weather-men told us that the
weather over the whole polar basin was ideal, except for fog along
the Alaskan coast. What we wanted was an anti-cyclone on the
west side of the Pole, a condition that would give us tail winds
between the North Pole and Alaska, and we would also appre-
ciate high pressure and low temperature at Spitsbergen, conditions